Asian Identity and Asian Cultures 

(Dr. Paulos Mar Gregorios) 


Culture is an extremely nebulous term. For the 
sake of clarity we will begin with a distinction bet¬ 
ween internal culture and external culture or perso¬ 
nal culruie and culture as a human social artifact. 
The two are related to each other. 

Internal or personal culture is a structuring of 
the intellect, a shaping of the mind and will, a deve¬ 
lopment of tastes and sensitivity, a cultivation of 
attitudes, resulting in an altered type of behaviour, 
experiencing, and interpretation of experiencing. We 
speak of someone as a cultured man, meaning that 
he is learned and cultivated has acquired refinement 
of a te and sharper sensitivities, and has adequate 

restraint and self-control to make his behaviour 
nob e 

External Culture on the other hand is humanity's 
way of structuring reality, both social and natural; a 
way of dealing with each other and with strangers, a 
network of structured relations and unwritten rules 
of behaviour; rites and forms of worship, art, music, 
literature, dance, drama handicrafts, architecture, 
dress, customs and manners and the like. It refers 
t o social conduct, human relations, and the totality of 
modifications wrought by human action on the 
inherited environment. 

External culture is shaped by internal culture and 
vice versa. One receives its vitality and dynamic 
quality from the other; and is in close symbolic and 
creative interaction with each other. External culture 
creates new needs, activities and expectations in 
internal culture and vice versa. 

I am indebted to Prof. Venant Cauchy of Mon¬ 
treal University's Department of philosophy for the 
dis notion and the lelation between internal and 
external culture. 

But culture is a question that goes deeper-to 
issues of meaning, identity and self-understanding. 

Our identity as Koreans, Japanese, Chinese, 
Indians, Sri Lankas, etc. has many levels-only a few 
of which we are consciously aware of. Our conscious 
awareness is only a small segment of our self-aware¬ 
ness. I suggest that there are at least five levels of 
this self, which we can identify. 


(1) lam aware that I am Paulos Gregorios, a 
particular individual with a personal ancestry, perso¬ 
nal history, a projected personal image, a particular 
kind of experience and training. That is the most 
obvious of my identity-level-my conscious awarenes 

(2) There is a second level - my personal 
unconscious. Into this level has gone all that I have 
done, said and experienced, particularly those ele¬ 
ments which I do not retain in my conscious aware¬ 
ness, but comes up in dreams, affects my behaviour, 
determines my allergies and inhibitions, my affinities 
and interests. This is a second level-much of it 
related to my birth trauma and infancy experiences. 

(3) Then there is the racial unconscious, within 
which there are the specific experiences of my ances¬ 
tors as a tribe or as a nation, as well as the things 
that lie at a deeper level, derived from the experience 
of the human race as it emerges from its animal past 
and goes through the twilight of human conscious¬ 
ness. This third level is what Jung called the collec¬ 
tive unconscious or the racial memory. This third 
level is a much more powerful factor in our personal 
identity than we are often willing to concede. 

(4) Even below this third level of the collective 
unconcious is the level that some call the "psychoid 
material" or the level at which we have an integral 
relation to and participate in the history of the whole 
created orderanimal, plant and inorganic. This was 
stated by Eastern Christian fathers like Gregory of 
Nyssa A human person incorporates within oneslef 
the organic and the inorganic, the animal the vegeta¬ 
tive and the material. The human mind in its deeper 
evels remembers this our unity with all the three 
world of creation-animal, plant and matter. This un¬ 
concious awareness is in our bram, in our flesh, and 
to ignore it and reduce awareness to mere conscious 
awareness has been part of the cause of the ecologi¬ 
cal catastrophe. 

(5) At the deepest level, the human body-mind 
is aware of the source of its origin. What emerges 
in religion is the deepest level of awareness. The 
'primitive,' human consciousness was more immedi¬ 
ately aware of this than the modern "rational" mind. 



vhich concentrates on conscious awareness. Some 
western thinkers, both Marxist and Western liberal, 
lave sought to find the origin of religion in some int- 
llectual or emotional activity of early man-like the 
ear of the elements. Religions awareness has been 
most powerful factor in the development of the 
luman species, precisely because its roots were not in 
hought or feeling, but in something deeper-the "body 
neaning", the deepest level of awareness. Awar¬ 
eness of the Divine as the source of our being did 
lot come through a process of ratiocination, but 
;omes from the most ancient part of our brain which 
etains the most deeply held memories of our spe- 
;ies. We are aware that we come from the Divine and 
hat we need to find that foundation again. These 
leepest awareness can be denied and negated by 
:onscious awareness. That is what has in fact as a 
esultof the Enlightenment. In Buddhism and Taoism 
he conscious analysis may ignore any discussion 
m the God. problem. But Pratitya-samutoada do- 
trine in Madhyamika Budhism clearly states that the 
heory of "conditioned inter-dependent co-orgination 


of the world refers only to our present experience 
and not to the actual origin of all beings. In other 
words Budhism does not deny the divine origin of all 
existence. And in Taoism, both Tao, as well as Yin- 
Yang are divine names, similar to Father and Son in 
Christianity or To on and loqos in Greek pagan 
philosophy. 

The point in speaking about these five levels is 
to say that culture is not a product of only the cons¬ 
cious awareness of the individual, but rather a pro¬ 
duct of the five levels of the human mind. Asian cult¬ 
ures are especially expressive of these five levels and 
this is not the time to go into much greater detail on 
the nature of culture. It has to be affirmed, however 
that if the liberation of the Asian mind from its capti¬ 
vity to the European Enlightenment is to become a 
fact we will have to deal with more than merely the 
rational criteria of conscious awareness, but will 
have to evolve ways of giving expression to our Ch¬ 
ristian faith in terms of all the five levels of our Asian 
awareness. 
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Not Gospel and Culture 


(P. Gregorios) 


In the circles of the World Council of Churches, one hears often 
about the need to study in depth the relation between ’Gospel and Culture’. 
This is the usual Protestant temptation, to take two abstract realities 
like Gospel and Culture and try to relate them in a theological-sloganis- 
tic way. Prof. Richard Niebuhr, one of my revered mentors, once wrote a 
book about Christ and Culture; the defect of the book is that Christ is 
always seen as an abstract entity, and so one can readily speak of Christ 
over Culture, Christ against Culture and all that. What we should talk 
about, I feel, is the community of Christians (or the Church^, if you please) 
on the one hand, and the community of human beings in which Christians parti¬ 
cipate on an equal footing with others who are not Christian, and how the two 
are culturally related to each other. 

The second temptation is to get into that other bug-bear of the 
western church planted amidst non-western cultures - what people call ’indig- 
enisation’. Literally it means making something ’native’ or ’born inside 
the country’, which is actually ’foreign-’ or exogenous (born outside). So 
people take up some particular aspect of the local culture, and make it a 
garment for what remains basically Protestant evangelicalism or Roman Catholic 
Papism. 


In a country like India this has been tried at different times by 
different people. The classical paradigm is Roberto de Nobili, who was in 
India from 1606 - 1656, an Italian aristocrat disguised as an Indian Brahmin, 
to win the Brahmins. He may not have made much of a positive impact on the 
Brahmins whom he wanted to convert, but he is certainly remembered by some 
Indian Christians. Abhishiktananda, the French Roman Catholic 
priest, a generation ago took formal Sannyas to be a missionary to the Hindus; 
so does the contemporary Benedictine English priest, Bede Griffiths in 
Santhivanam near Tiruchirappally. Such people make a great impression on 



some Western Christians associated with them; but Hindus in general are 
neither moved or attracted. In fact many Hindus look upon these as part 
of the typical machination of western Christianity with its compulsive 
manipulativeness and deceptivity in the service of its mission. 

On the theological side there have been efforts by Brahmabhandav 
Up£dhyaya, Chenchiah and Chakkarai to clothCwestern Catholic or Protestant 
theology in terminology borrowed from Hinduism in the hope that this will 
appeal to the Hindus. The results have been rather disappointing to the 
purveyorsof these suspect stratagems. Indians resent the kind of patern¬ 
alism behind these strategems. They see western missionaries or their 

Indian surrogates underestimating Indian intelligence. They feel that if 

AV«.V\S 

* fc - he -y can un^ej^tand western medicine, science/technology, art and music 
without^being disguised in Indian formsj they can also understand what the 
Church has to say about its faith without such patronising attempts to 
bring it "down” to the Indian level. 

The new stratagem of inter-religious dialogue is also on that 
ground suspect among the followers of the major religions of the world. 

Those among them who participate in dialogue have been able both to learn 
from Christians and also to correct them on some of their pet prejudices 

and stereotypes. But the dialogue movement has more meaning as a symbol, 
as a recognition of the priciple of the^equality of all religions in status 
and prestige, and as a necessary step towards the unity of humanity which 
is so desperately needed today. 

The question of culture is the question of how human beings give 
expression to certain qualities in their relationship to each other and to 
the rest of the created order. These values,are not artifically added to 
the process of organized human productivity; ^underlie both dimensions, 
human beings dealing with each other in their social relations, human beings 
interacting with the rest of the created order and creatp;symbols, values, 
rituals and forms in that process of inter-action. But there is a third 
level which interpenetrates the social and the scientific - technological^* 
the dimension of meanings, value connotations, truth perceptions and expre¬ 
ssions, which point to a transcendent dimension. 
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The Church must learn to look at all three levels of culture - 
the primary or the four layered productive level of agriculture, indus¬ 
try, services and information; the secondary or social level of polit¬ 
ical economy or power relations among human beings; and the third level 
of value/meaning connotation and indication. Quite often culture is 
seen as limited to the third area alone. 

Our concern as a Christian Church should be about Culture at 
all three levels, and the values embodied in science/technology/produc- 
tion, political economy/human relations and cultural creativity/criti¬ 
cism at the meaning/value level. Christians cannot manipulate or domin¬ 
ate culture. They can do two things - (!)*$£ manifest the weaknesses 
and strengths of current practice of culture at all three levels; and 
(2) create new patterns at all three levels which embody values and mea¬ 
nings which they regard as higher on a genuinfCy but modestly Christian 
Scale of assessment. 

The issue if tackled as that between ’Gospel’ and ’Culture’ at 
the level of ’evangelisation’ it will lead inevitably into the manipul¬ 
ative deceptive structures endemic to western Christendom in its inbuilt 
drive for expansion and domination. On the other hand, if Culture is 
seen as the Meaning/Value dimension at all three levels, Christians may 
be able to make a genuine contribution, which need not be labelled as 
Christian, to the sum-total of human existence. 



Hind and Hellas 


A Story of some Ancient Encounters 
And a question about tommorrou 

(Paul Gregorios) 


The attempt in this paper is only to suggest that the 
cultures, civilisations and philosophies of India and Greece are 
not as independent of each other as many Indians and Greeks seem 
to assume. The suggestion here is that the kinship betueen the 
Indian and Greek peoples is both ancient and deep. Those uho 
look upon the Greek culture as the matrix of Western Civilisation 
as also those uho try to understand Indian Culture as of purely 
Eastern origin should do further exploration, to see to uhat ex¬ 
tent the Greek civilisation had been shaped by Indian elements 
that came into contact uith it, as well as hou the classical 
cultural development of India at its best in the seven centuries 
from 330 B. C- to 350 A. D. had been triggered by contact uith Greek 
civilisation and culture. 

The paper has no pretensions to be scientific, though efforts 
have been made to err on the side of caution, and to be circum¬ 
spect in all speculation. It may not agree uith pre-conceived 
notions of a purely Eastern Culture in India and a purely Western 
Culture in Greece. Its intention is to provide fresh thought and 
to help see neu relations# Not much in this paper is totally neu. 
Most of it has already been known to scholars. These three aspects 




are highlighted in order to encourage Indiana and Greeks to take a 
greater interest in each other than they have been prone to do in 
the last feu decades, especially in independent India and in post¬ 
war Greece. 

Perhaps, it is also suggested here, a neu cultural renaissance 
in India as well as in Greece might be helped by a recognition of 
our debts to each other and a willingness again to learn from each 
other. 

Ply examination of the evidence here has to be cursory and not 
fully documented. Those of you who have time and access to the re¬ 
sources can check for yourself the evidence I allude to here. And 
I want to confine myself mainly to philosophical influences of Greece 
and India upon each other in a seven-century period, three-and-a-half 
centuries before Christ and three-and-a-half after. I shall refer 
to three broad areast 

1. Alexander and the City of Alexandria. 

2. The Indo-Greek Kindoms. 

3. Buddha, Ammoniue Saccas, Plotinus and the 
Christian Fathers. 

This means of course I am largely omitting the very scanty but 
still illuminating evidence from Herodotus 1 who told tales of India 
to the Greeks in the 5th century B. C., and told them about Scylax of 
Caria, the Greek sailor who sailed down the Indus river and then 
across the Indian Ocean into the Red Sea at the end of the 6th century 
B. C. and the beginning of the 5th. Gore Vidal, the contemporary 



American novelist, has made the figure of Scylax come alive in his 
historical novel Creation , where he speaks of imaginary meetings of 
Scylax with Buddha, Mahavira and Kon-Fu»Tse or Confucius. I am also 
largely omitting the story of Megasthenes the Ionian (ca 350 ~ca, 

290 B. C. ), Seleucus Nicator's ambassador to the Court of Chandra Gupta, 
Emperor of India in Pataliputra (modern Patna), who describes that 
Court and the geography and customs of India, including the course of 
the Ganges and the caste system of the Hindus. 

A more significant element I am omitting is that ancient civilisa¬ 
tion from which both Greece and India freely borrowed - the Civilisation 
of the "Near East" - Sumerians and Akkadians, Babylonians and Assyrians, 
Medes and Chaldeans, Hebrews and Aramaeans, Phoenicians and Iranians, 

86 well as the Egyptians, the Hyksos and the Hittites, who brought so 
many new ideas to what was then the centre of the world. Both India 
and Greece have drunk deeply at these fountains of the Fertile Crescent, 
and our failure to acknowledge this can only be due to parochial arro¬ 
gance compounded by ignorance, leading to false claims of racial purity 
and pretensions of purely independent development of culture and thought. 

The North-Western part of India and the Eastern part of Greece 
(now Turkey), were once integral parts of this middle eastern civilisa¬ 
tion. Where did Hesiod and the Orphics get their -Cosmogonies? And did 
Thales and Anaximander weave their cosmogonies out of whole cloth? Do 
you think Pythagorus and Plato owed nothing to this once tremendously 
vital and creative middle eastern civilisation? Were Stoic philosophy 
and ethics independent of Babylonian Astrology and the Jewish Torah 



as well as the Chaldean Oracles? Can you imagine a West - whether Greek 
or Barbarian, that did not become influenced by the Dud aeo-* Christian 
civilisation and the Semitic near-eastern elements in it? 

It is even more difficult for Indians to acknowledge how much of 
the Near East we have in our history, in our culture, and even in our 
blood. The Sumerian and the Dravidian ethnic types are strikingly simi¬ 
lar to each other. Where did the Indo-Aryans come from, and did they 
drink deeply from these Middle Eastern civilisations? Are not many 
Punjabis and Sindhis Turko-Iranians? Proper knowledge of Indian ethnolo¬ 
gy and of its implications for Indian self-understanding could in future 
cause creative revolutions in the conception of Indian identity, and 
also contribute to our national unity. 

Once both Greeks and Indians recognize their common debt to the 
great Middle Eastern Civilisations, our own internal as well as external 
cultural relations would be fundamentally improved, I do believe. This 
is a very important point which I shall not seek to develop further here 


Alexander and Alexandria 

When Alexander the Macedonian fought the Persians at Arabela 
according to Arrian^ , the Persian army had several contingents of India 
forces, part commanded by the Satrap of Bactria, and the other under the 
Satrap of Arachosia. The Sakas seemed to have been independent Indian 
allies of the Persians, and had another contingent of Indian forces with 
a few elephants. Not only north-west India, but also the whole of the 
north had come under Persian influence 3 . 



But when Alexander and his Yavana armies mowed into India, and 
the Persian cause was seen to be lost, many of the Indian chiefs 
changed sides and joined Alexander - e.g., Sa^igupta (Siaikottes) 
and the Raja of Takhasila (Taxila). It was an international army that 
marched into India under Alexander - Balkans and Thracians, Cretans and 
Macedonians, Bactrians and Nubians (Ethiopiqns). The war was bloody 
and brutal, though most Indian Kings had surrendered. Hundreds of 
thousands were massacred. A large Punjabi mercenary contingent, which 
had previously shifted from the Persian army to Alexanders side and 
had tried to escape at night, were all put to death by the Macedonians. 

The British historian, E.R.Bevan of Oxford narrates the story of 
a group of Indians who grew vine and ivy and told Alexander that they 
were the direct descendants of Oionysus the God of the V/ine who had 
gone conquering Asia, had come to India long before Alexander and had 
settled down in India in the mountain country. 

Perhaps more appropriate for our topic is Alexander’s encounter 
with the "naked ascetics" of India; it is difficult, from the Greek 

J 

accounts, to assess the reaction of Alexander to these encounters. 

One cannot be wrong however, in assuming that there were among 
the Greeks who accompanied Alexander, some who must have been deeply 
moved by the dramatic entry of Kalamos of Takshaaila into the fire by 
which he had chosen to die. Alexander himself must have watched the 
pre-stoic but also super-stoic calm with which the man sat on the pyre, 
and how he remained totally immobile and unaffected as the flames con¬ 
sumed him alive 5 . If Strabo and Arrian both utilized Nearchos’ 



eyewitness account, many a Stoic philosopher must have read either the 
original accounts or Strabo's or Arrian's version of it, and found this 
dispassionate approach to pain and death deeply moving. It is this dis 
passionateness which Stoicism later sought to develop as its central 
t en et. 

But what impact did Alexander's brief occupation of India (three 
four years) make on the Indian nation? The British historian puts it 
this way : 

*Uhen the rest of the East, after the 
passage of phalanx and legion (of 
Alexander) 'plunged in thought again, ' 
it was thought profoundly modified by 
the Greek school master who followed 
in the soldier's train. In India 
Hellenic rationalism would have come 
into contact with more elaborate 
home-grown systems of imaginative 
thought or intuition than the Near (er) 

East afforded. Uhat would have 
happened we cannot say; but that the 
contact would have left either un¬ 
affected is hlqhly improbable. 

(emphasis added) 

Arrian tells us that Alexander settled many Greek veterans in 
many of the Indian Alexandrias uhich he created 9 . Many Greeks as well 
as other nationalities in Alexander's armies settled in the Punjab, and 



if they did not return home in one or two generations, must have 
inter-married with Indians and imparted some Greek wisdom to their 
descendants. It is not so well known that during fche very short 
period of Alexander's stay in India, he established European-Middle- 
Eastern settlements in many placed in the Punjab, along the shores 
of the Jhelum, the Sutlej and the Beas, and called each little 
nucleus city Alexandria. The impact %£ these European-Middle-Eastern 
colonies must have had on the culture of North-Uest India remains a 
topic to be adequately researched. It seems important, not only for 
a more balanced, self-understanding of our Indien identity, but also 
for ultimately resolving the tough problems that today face India in 
relation to the Punjab and Kashmir as well as Pakistan. Uho among us 
Indians would have the courage to do an honest evaluation of the heri¬ 
tage of the North-Uest of India through the centuries, and to assess 
its impact on the development of Indian civilisation and culture? 

On the African Alexandria as a place of meeting and interaction 
between the Indian and Greek cultures and philosophies, I shall be 
brief at this point, but later take up at some length one of these 
Alexandrian contacts which has special significance. Here I need to 
say that at least during the first three centuries of the Christian era, 
Alexandria had become the intellectual and cultural centre of the 
Hellenic civilisation. The Museum, with its library of half a million 
scrolls (incorporating the personal library of Aristotle himself), was 
the centre of scientific and philosophical research, with a hundred 
professors paid by the Ptolemaic king to teach every subject under the 
sun as well as above it. Some of the great teachers were Ctesibius and 



Philo of Byzantium in mechanics and pneumatics, Herophilus and Erssis- 
tratus in anatomy and physiology, Euclid, Archimedes and Apollonius 
in geometry and mechanics, Aristarchus, Eratosthenes and Hipparchus 
in astronomy, just to mention a feu. The Museum covered one-fourth 
of the area of the whole city of Alexandria. 

Savants from every part of the uorld flocked to Alexandria. The 
Greeks themselves had begun to sail to India by the ,first century,^ 
and several scholars from India also came, either by ship or by the 
land route, both Brahmins and Buddhists^. Clement of Alexandria 
(ca 150 A. D. to ca 214 A. D.) refers to the Buddha^3. Brahmins are 
present in African Alexandria at least by the first century A. D. 

The legend of Apollonius of Tyana (died ca 97 A. D.) by Philos- 
tratus^4(died ca 225 A.D.), and the account of a philosophical debate 
between Greeks and Hindus (or Buddhists) in the first century should 
not be disregarded as mere romantic fiction. Christians have a special 
interest in discrediting the story of Apollonius, because Apollonius 

up 

was built/by later legend and by anti-Christians a6 a Christ-like saint 
ly figure to prove that saintliness was attainable outside Christianity 
But Philostratus tells us that the first question the Greek philoso¬ 
phers put to the Hindu sages was whether "they knew themselves", uhich 
was the characteristic formulation of the goal of philosophy in Greek 
thought ( Gnothi Seauton) . The Hindu reply was s 

"If ue know the All, then ue must first 
know ourselves, but ue could not have attained 
to true knowledge, had ue ourselves had not 
been first known to ourselves." 



Alexandria, Athens, Rome, and even Syrian Tyana were places 
where this kind of philosophical debate uent on for centuries, and 
Greek thought itself, particularly neo-Pythagoreanism, neo-Platonism, 
and Stoicism were the products of this encounter. 

Aristotle himself, the tutor of Alexander, had asked the latter 
to take some Greek philosophers to India, so that Indian philosophy 
would come to the Uest. The story is that an Indian philosopher had 
come to Greece already when Socrates, Aristotle's teacher was still 
living (Socrates died ca 399 B. C. ) 15 . Plutarch (1st century .A. 0.) 
speaks of the Greek philosophers who accompanied Alexander and their 
discourses with Indian philospher6, with Alexander himself present and 
participating. One of thess philosophers with Alexander in India was 
a nephew of Aristotle. Pyrrho went to India before 275 B. C. and was 
deeply affected by Indian philosophy. Onesikritos, the Cynic, also 
obviously accompanied Alexander. 

Perhaps in the Alexandrias of India too the philosophical meeting 
between the two cultures uent on for a long time. The flilinda Panha 
(or Questions of Menander lspeaks of Sakai a (Sialkot?), a city whose 
streets "resound with cries of welcome to teachers of every creed, and 
the city is the resort of the leading men of each of the different 
sects’*. 


I!• The Indo-Greek Kingdoms 

The Greeks ruled over North-Uest India (over Punjab and Sind, 
Gandhara and Afghanistan) for some two eventful centuries. Demetrius 
(ca 180 - 165 B.C.), King of Bactria was probably the first such after 



Alexander and the Seleucids. His military campaigns took him right up 
to Patna (Pataliputra) the capital of the Mauryan empire of Magadha. 

Our Indian puranas are full of stories of the "viciously valiant 
Greeks". ^ 

It is again a line of research worth pursuing to explore the 
development of early Indian literature, including the epics of Ramayana 
and Mahabharata, as well as the dramas of Asvaghosha (2nd century A. D.), 
Bhasa (4th century A. D. > and Kalidasa (5 th century A. D. ). It is con¬ 
ceivable that drama Was Greece's gift to Indian literary form. The 
Indo-Greek as well as the Indo-Parthian kingdoms regularly staged Greek 
plays. The dramas of Aeghylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Aristophanes 
had been translated into the Prakrit language and regularly staged, at 
least from the 2nd century B. C. Some would even see the inspiration 
for the Ramayana and the Mahabhirata in the Prakrit translations of 
Homer's Odyssey and Iliad . There is a theory that the stage-curtain 
was introduced into India by the Greeks. It is still called Yavanika 
or that which belongs to the Greeks, in Sanskrit and in other contempora¬ 
ry Indian languages. 

Menander, the son-in-law of Demetrius struck his coins with the 
inscription on one side in Greek and the other in Kharoshti - as did 
A^oka. Some think that Menander the Greek King*, embraced Buddhism. 
Anyway, these kings introduced Alexandrian or Greek astronomy and other 
sciences to India. Var'ahamihira (mid 6th century A. D.) speeks of Greek 
astronomers still living in India in his time, and his Panchasiddhantika 
explicitly refers to Greek teachers and teachings ( Yavenaeharya , Yavanes— 
ware , Yavana.jataka . Yavanasiddhanta and so on). 



Galen, Hippocrates end other Greek physiciens were also known 
to Indians and the debt of Caraka and Susruta to Greek medicine is 
quite large. 

The many Buddhist stupas and monasteries built by Emperor Kaniehka 
in the second century A.D. were designed and constructed by a Greek 
Engineer, Agesilaus whom Kanishka employed. Gandhara art, to which 
Greeks and Romans lay equal claim, was developed and carried elsewhere 
in India by Buddhist monks. In fact it was the peculiarity of the 
Kanishka or Kushana empire that it provided a powerfully stimulating 
cultural milieu where Greek, Roman, Persian, Indian and Chinese cultures 
mingled and moulded each other. Classical Indian philosophical and 
literary developments could be traced to this impact. 

I must leave here the Indo-Greek and Indo-Parthian kingdoms, leav¬ 
ing it to scholars with more time and more competence, to bring out the 
many ways in which the two cultures influenced and shaped each other 


III* Indian Impact on Christianity 

This third point is likely to be more controversial, because as 
yet not very well documented. 

It is clear that the two most powerful elements in the shaping of 
classical Christian thought were Christian monasticism and the early 
(particularly 4th century) Christian Fathers. 

The origins of Christian monasticism are still traced to the 
deserts of Egypt. But Antonine and Pachomi^an monasticism, especially 



has an older ancestry. The in- 


as it spread in Syria and Palestine, 
fluence of Buddhist monks and Chaldean mystics on the Jewish monasticism 
of the Qumran communities of the tuo centuries before and after Christ 
needs to be further studied. The legend of Barlaam and Joaseph, patent¬ 
ly a Christianised Buddhist story, adapted from Indian Buddhist sources 
to glorify Christian monasticism, traditionally attributed to St.John 
of Oamascus in the 8th century A. D., is only one of these indicators 
of Buddhist influence on early Christianity. 18 It is the story of 
Joasaph, the son of ^Indian king, converted from Buddhism to Christianity. 
It is now well established that the story itself in its original form 
(without the conversion to Christianity part) is Buddhist. 

Buddhist monks went all over the world, especially in the time of 
Indian Emperor Asoka (269 B. C. - 232 B. C.), the great and brutal conquero: 
who became a pacifist and a Buddhist after the bloody conquest of Kalinga 
Buddhism spread to Central Asia, to Tibet, Mongolia and China, as well 
86 to the West. One of the Greek Kings of the Punjab, Menander or Milindi 
became Buddhist, and became patron of the great Buddhist philosopher-monk 
Nagasena. The Gandhara school of art, which is both Graeco-Roman and 
Indian-Buddhist, stands as a testimony to the great merging of Buddhist 
and Hellenic civilisations. 

Soon Christianity itself came to India through Christ’s Apostle 
St.Thomas, who made many converts both in the north-west which had been 
thoroughly hellenized by that time, and along the coast, all the way into 
the Coromandel Coast, present Kerala and Tamil Nadu. 

It wa6 about this time that the Greeks entered into the spice trade 
and began sailing frequently to India.. . Travel between India and Greece 



became regular. Many Buddhist8 and Brahmins travelled to Rome and 
Alexandria. Prof. Emile Brehier of the Sorbonne has suggested f in his 
book on the Philosophy of Plotinus the “Neo-Platonist", that the Indian 
element uas a catalyst in the culture of Alexandria 1 , and gave rise to 
the mystical element in neo-platonism.^ Victor Chapot, whom Brehier 
cites, describes Alexandria, as "having seen constantly passing or 
duelling a cosmopolitan cohort; the small bronzes and the miniature 
earthenware statues help us discern the very diverse ethnic types...Greeks, 
Italians, Syrians, Libyans, Cilicians, Ethiopians, Bactrians, Scythians, 
Indians, Persians.. 

Prof. Brehier»s argument, more than half a century ago is interesting. 

leading - 

Plotinus (205-270 A. D.J, uho taught in Alexandria and Rome, has tuo central/ 
ideas - (a) the intelligibility of the universe and the human mind's 
capacity to penetrate beyond appearance and to know reality in its un¬ 
differentiated oneness; and (b) the total union of beings with the Being 
of the One, overcoming all duality. It is this latter idea that the Uest 
has called 'mysticism'. Bre'hier argues that it uas contact with Indian 
thought which transformed the Socratic Pythagorean and Stoic notions of 
knowing the inner logos of the cosmos and the unity that stems from it, 
into the notion of a 'mystical union' of the All with the One. But he 
also says that it uas 

"in fact, ....through Plotinus that, directly 
or indirectly, hellenic ideas penetrated the 
Uest. It is therefore important to find out 
whether he has introduced, along with helle- 
nism, currents of ideas of a different 
nature."21 



Uhat is the nature of this non-hellenic idea which Plotinus and 
neo-platonism introduced into the Uest, and uhich obviously influenced 
deeply Christian monks and Christian Fathers - whether Augustine of 
Hippo or Gregory of Nyssa? Plotinus formulates the idea this 
way : 

*• As one who approaches the All and doe6 not 
remain apart* you would never say; 'I am 
such and such'? as one who has become the 
All* you have left all that you had come 
to be and all you first experienced. You 
were that uhich you were, only by adding 
something to what you really are; it was 
this addition that made you less than what 
you are; for this surplus does not come 
from Being* for nothing can be added to 
Being; uhat.was added to Being was non- 
Being. Something of non-Being thus added, 

Being becomes less than Being* less than 
the All; this surplus you throw away and 
you become the All. "22 

Clearly this line of thinking has no antecedent in Hellenic or 
Egyptian thinking. It is pure V/edinta. The Atma has only to shed 
its avidya to realize its identity with the paramatma . And the failure 
to recognize the source of this idea in neo-platonism and in western 
mysticism in general seems to me difficult to justify. I can only 
attribute that failure to false pride. 



But where did Plotinus get this idea? Did he have any direct 

contact with Indian thought? The answer to that question is provided 

by Plotinus' contemporary, classmate and biographer, the Syrian Porphyry. 

Porphyry, a strong anti-Christian, or possibly an ex-Christian, was a 
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great admirer and devotee of Plotinus and wrote his biography. The 
matter has been thoroughly researched by Prof. Willy Theile^ and others. 

Young Plotinus, by the time he was 28, was thoroughly tired of 
the study of philosophy in Alexandria and Rome. By 232 A. D. he had 
moved from teacher to teacher, and was dis-satisfied, bored and even 
depressed. So Porphyry tells us. A friend later introduced him to a 
strange teacher, who refused to put anything in writing. This teacher 
Ammonius Saccas told his students very strictly not to discuss their 
philosophy with all and sundry. Ammonius shunned all publicity, and un¬ 
like other teachers forbade his students to advertise their professor. 

As soon as Plotinus listened to one 'lecture' by Ammonius Saccas, he 
said, according to Porphyry, "This is the one I was looking for."^ 

And who was this Ammonius Saccas who imparted mysteries and re¬ 
mained unknown? Ue know that he was the teacher of both Plotinus and 

Origen^®. He may have been one of the professors employed by the Ouseuir 
but he could also have been, more likely, a free-lance. The hypothesis 

was once put forth that he was a Buddhist monk, but this is quite impossi¬ 
ble. He was almost certainly a Vedantin, but not necessarily an Indian. 
The view that Ammonius was an ex-porter (Saccas = porter) from the docks 
of Alexandria i6 perhaps hostile and untrue. He may have been a son of 
Christian parents. His teachings, in spite of the proscription, were 
written down in Theodotus' Scolia of Ammonius and in Porphyry's 



Miscellaneous Questions, but the reliability of these sources has been 


n 7 

questioned. 

The one thing that Plotinus acquired from Ammonius uas the idea 
of the union of the Many with the One, or the realisation of their 
given unity. The other uas a great desire to go to India, uhich Porphyry 
in his life of Plotinus, directly attributes to Ammonius. There need be 
no question that Plotinus, who tried to go to India, got his Vedantic 
idea from Ammonius Saccaft. Plotinus accompanied Roman Emperor Gordian 
(d. 243) on an expedition to Persia, specifically to acquaint himself 
uith Indian and other Eastern uays of thinking. Before that he studied 
for 11 years under Ammonius Saccas. Uhen he returned from Persia, uithoi 
succeeding in his plans to go to India, he set up his oun school in Rome 
in 244 A. 0. Uhat we today call western mysticism has thus its major 
source in the Upanisads and in Hindu teachers uho came Uest. Plotinus 
sau Contemplation (Indian dhyana ) rather than rational thought as the 
true uay to wisdom and realisation. Let me cite part of the entry on 
Plotinus in the Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church (ed. F. L.Cross, 
London, 1958) : 

"Contemplation uhich occupies a central 
position in Plotinus' system, is the most 
perfect activity, for by it Souls can attain 
union with God. In order to reach this its 
last end the Soul has to prepare itself by 
purity of heart and ascetical practices, 
turning away from all sensible things. It 
must devote itself to recollection, in uhich 
memory, sensibility and discursive reasoning 



progressively disappear, until it reaches 
a state in which it 'feels 1 an ineffable 
Presence in an ecstasy of 'joyous stupor' 
and blissful plenitude. The chief dif¬ 
ference between this so-called 'natural 
mysticism' and that of the Orthodox 
Christian mystics is that, in Plotinus' 
system, union is reached by the unaided 
effort of the soull^, whereas in Catholic 
teaching it is the work of Divine grace. 
Despite this fundamental difference 
Plotinus seems to have exercised indirect¬ 
ly much influence on Christian thought, 
especially on St. Augustine and Dionysius 
the Pseudo-Areepagite, and through them, 
on theologians and mystics of the Middle 
Ages. "28 



Christianityr Latin, Greek or Anglo-Saxon, 
has been largely unwilling to acknowledge its debt to the 
East, particularly to Persia and India. Some scholars reco¬ 
gnize its debt to the middle eastern civilisation of antiquityj 
but most Christians discount the impact of Akkadia, Sumeria, 
Babylon, Assyria, Persia and Egypt on the milieu in which 
Christianity originally arose and spread. It is much more 
difficult, for scholar and layman alike, to recognise that 
the central element in Christianity, namely our union with 
Christ and through him with God, is not a Greek idea or a 
Semitic notion, but clearly an Indian idea. Strong prejudices 
stand in the way of that recognition. Once it is recognized, 
one can also recognise the general principle of the inter¬ 
connectedness and mutual impact of all cultures and religions. 

I do believe that the high intellectual quality of classical 
Indian thought, right up to Sankara in the eighth century, 
owes something to the invasion of Alexander and the Greek 
influences in India which continued for several centuries. 

I do also believe that the Christian teaching about the 
believer's union with Christ is not independent of the influ¬ 
ence of Indian perceptions, coming through the middle eastern 
civilisation and later through neo-platonism. St. Paul himself, 
trained by Rabbis but open to the SecuJLbr' currbptsr’ in’ his 
university town of Tarsus, was not free from these influences. 

I would even argue that the Lord Jesus, whose human mind was 
shaped by both the Hebrew Scriptures and by the ritual-mystical 
monasticism of the Qumran communities, was not totally free 
from these Indian influences which had long before his time 
penetrated Judaism and the near eastern civilisation. I would 
further argue/6c£?fiolic and Protestant traditions of the West 
in so far as they follow the Augustinian tradition, have to 
acknowledge their debt to neo-platonism and to India. The 
living tradition of mysticism has had such a decisive role in t, 
the shaping of the west. And I have argued that the basic 
insight in mysticism is a contribution from India, The Ploti- 
nian tradition, and the Indian element which lies behind it, 



can be detected In the mysticim of the Spanish, Germanic, 
and Low countries type, as well as in the Greek hesychast 
tradition. Teresa of Avila, St. John of the Cross, Boehme, 
Eckhart and Tauler, St. Bernard and St. Francis, Bonaventure 
Catherine of Siena, Ruysbroeck and Gerhard Groote, Fenelon 
and Suso, Thomas a Kempis and Julian of Norwich, owe much 
to the Indian mystical tradition. German pietism of the 
Catholic and Protestant varieties contain strong Indian 
elements. Whether the origin of Hesychasm on Mt. Athos is 
traced to Christianity in Egypt and Syrian or to Sufism 
in Persia does not matter much. Persian Sufism itself is 
itself one of the later forms of Indo-Iranian mysticism, 
which, before Islam, was first Zoroastrian and then Christian. 

The more profound Christian fathers of 
the 4th and 5th centuries, came to grips with this Indian 
element in neo-platonism. Each transformed it in different 
ways. Augustine of Hippo probably made fewer changes in 
it than Pseudo-Dionysius. Arianism came out of Neoplatonist 
philosophy and Jewish monotheism, and in dealing with it, 
all the classical Christian fathers came into dynamic 
contact with this Indian mysticism. 

Conclusion 

Acknowledging debts is only a preliminary 
to entering into honest and creative new relations. We can 
not repay these debts to each other. Nor should we feel 
humiliated in recognising what we owe to thers. Once we 
recognize our debts, however, we should be freer to enter 
into new relations iS d assume new attitudes. Today we need 
each other, because all parts of humanity have today become 
mutually interdependent. New attitudes and new relations 
alone can lead us » to a new world where Peace with Justice 
dwells, and all human beings can live together as one family 
with wisdom and dignity. 
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RELIGION IS THE MATRIX OF CULTURE 
Reflections on the Inculturation of Christianity 

Paulos Mar Gregorios 

It seems necessary first to recognize that not only the 
word "culture" in the corporate sense in which we use it today, 
but even the very concept is of late 18th century origin, not 
merely . in the English language, but also in other languages of 
East and West. "Kultur" in German, meaning at that time refine¬ 
ment in the human person produced by education and training in 
the arts and sciences, according to Moses Mendelssohn, the German 
Jewish philosopher who was a contemporary of Immanuel Kant (1724- 
1804), was a neologism in the German language in his time, and 
that too used only by the elite. 

Even as late as 1948, T S Eliot did not dare define 
culture, but only wrote Notes Towards the Definition of Culture . 
And in 1971 George Steiner wrote his In Bluebeard 1 s Castle: Notes 
towards the Redefinition of -Culture . Both Eliot and Steiner, 
among the great minds of our century, could only grope for a 
definition of culture and provide some notes .for it, but not say 
the final word as to what it is. 

In fact the word is notoriously difficult to define, 
even to this day. In 1952 there was an attempt to bring together 
the various divergent meanings and definitions in various disci¬ 
plines in Culture: A Critical Review of Concepts and Definitions 



^/Papers of Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Vol. 47). It is one thing for an archaeologist, another for an 
anthropologist, yet something else for the sociologist. 


In archaeology Culture means that aspect of social 
behaviour as can be reconstructed from the archaeological record, 
which means mostly the material culture left by a society, hardly 
a reliable guide to the essentials of a culture. 

In anthropology, culture is what men and women create 
out of nature for themselves and transmit to posterity. Culture 
is regarded as the particular historical realization of the human 
potential by a given society at a given time. Usually the an¬ 
thropologist shies away from defining contemporary industrial- 
urban culture, but prefers to make studies of pre-industrial or 
"primitive" societies and cultures which still survive. 

Culture comes from the Latin root "cultus" which can 
mean cultivation as in agriculture or horticulture or piscicul¬ 
ture; it can also mean training, discipline, mental culture, 
civilisation, refinement. It is also used for the honouring, 
adoration and worship of God or gods. The basic root of both 
culture and cultus or cult is colo which means to tend, to care 
for, to refine, to cultivate, to venerate, to worship. 

It was in that sense that the Germans first used the 
word Kultur . Education and culture - Bildunq und Kultur were the 
means to qualify for entry into the ruling class - the bour¬ 
geoisie of the Industrial Civilisation. In the Feudal system, 
aristocratic birth was the ticket of entry into the ruling class. 
In the industrial-capitalist system it was education and culture 
that lift you into the upper echelons. Today of course neither 



ducation nor culture is necessary for entry into the ruling 
lass. Sheer money power and muscle power (including goonda power 
ir god-man power) can give one entrance. 

But today when we speak of "Gospel and Culture" or 
'Christ and Culture", we do not mean that refinement which makes 
me a cultivated or cultured person. We mean more or less what 
:he anthropologists and sociologists mean: the corporate social 
leritage of a community - the total body of material and spiritu¬ 
al artifacts produced and used by a comunity: systems of symbols, 
ideas, rituals, beliefs, aesthetic perceptions and expressions 
including art, music, dance, poetry and literature, distinctive 
forms of behaviour and social exchange, modes of family and 
social organization, mores and ethical norms, institutions of 
political and economic organisation and so on. Let us, for the 
time being, keep in mind that distinction between personal cul¬ 
ture and corporate culture. 

If personal "culture" as education and refinement was 
once the entrance ticket to the ruling class, corporate culture 
meant something entirely different - even the unrefined could be 
part of corporate culture. But do you think we had a word, for 
example, in Sanskrit, for either concept of culture? As far as I 
know, the answer is no at least for corporate culture, until we 
come to the modern period when our thinking is in western catego¬ 
ries and we begem to create words for concepts that do not exist 
in our "culture". Neither samskara nor samskrti had either of 
these meanings until very recently. 



Traditionally, the samskrit root samskr has a meaning 
parallel to Latin colo and cultus : to adorn, to grace, to refine, 
to polish, as the very name of the language is samskrta or a re¬ 
fined language of the elite, as opposed to prakrta or unrefined 
local vernaculars of the common people. Samskara was generally 
used in a cultic-ritual sense, namely to consecrate by the chant¬ 
ing of mantras, to purify a person by scriptural ceremonies, to 
consecrate, to sanctify. Derivatively it came to mean, as in the 
Latin, to refine, to polish, to educate. But its original meaning 
is a sacred rite: Manu mentions 12 such samskaras, others speak 
of 16 purificatory rites, including upanavana or the sacred 
thread ceremony. In this sense we speak in Malayalam of savasam- 
skara . In our culture the word samskara even in the personal 
sense has a religious connotation. 

But we do not find in Sanskrit the word samskara used 
for the corporate culture of the sociologists and the anthropolo¬ 
gists. In Malayalam too the use of the word samskara for culture 
in a corporate sense, is a neologism, introduced when we adopted 
the western category structure. 

For the sake of discourse we will accept this new 
western category of "culture" as a word for the corporate human 
heritage of a particular people, their way of life and thought 
and worship and artistic creativity, though such usage has many 
problems. The UNESCO once had a slogan: Technology is by nature 
universal; culture is by nature local. We know today that neither 
part of that statement is true. Culture always goes beyond the 
locality unless the boundaries of the locality are closed. And 



technology cannot be the same everywhere. 


II. CHRIST AND CULTURE 

When I saw my revered teacher Richard Niebuhr's book 
Christ and Culture . I was glad he did not make the mistake of 
talking about Gospel and Culture as the World Council of Churches 
does. The WCC title comes from a mistaken Barthian category 
structure - the Gospel as something which comes from God, while 
culture is a human creation. Unfortunately I do not know any 
expression of the Gospel which is not culture-bound. Of course it 
may be the culture of the Old Testament, or Palestinian Jewish 
culture, but a pure Gospel without human language and expression 
does not exist. Even the angel speaks to Mary in human language 
and human categories. There is no Gospel totally free from cul¬ 
ture. Unfortunately Niebuhr also makes the same mistake when he 
says: "Christianity, whether defined as Church, creed, ethics or 
movement of thought, itself moves between the poles of Christ and 
Culture". It is this polarity between Christ and Culture, as if 
they were opposites, that I cannot accept. 

If you are speaking of Christ to mean the incarnate 
Lord Jesus Christ, then He is very much a cultural entity. He 
could not have become incarnate without participating in human 
culture of a particular time and place. 

Bangkok 1972 also fell into the same error when it 
said: Culture shapes the human voice that answers the voice of 
Christ." The mistake is in not recognizing that the Voice of 



Christ also speaks to us through a specific culture. Christ was 
incarnate within the Palestinian Jewish culture, though in his 
formation as a human being, many other cultures may have made 
their contribution. The point is that Christ himself is not 
independent of culture. If we speak of Christ and Culture, we 
must recognize the role of culture also in the formation of the 
humanity of Christ. We should take into account the culture in 
which Christ was formed, the culture of those who transmit what 
they regard to be the message of Christ, and the culture of those 
who respond to that message. 

Let us take a quick look at the three waves in which 
Christianity was brought to India. In the first wave it is a 
Palestinian Jew, St. Thomas the Apostle, who brings the message 
of Christ to us. We can presume that St. Thomas came from the 
same culture as Jesus Christ. This is not the case with the two 
later waves - the Spanish-Portuguese-Latin, and the European- 
American. The message was brought wrapped in a culture different 
from the Palestinian Jewish culture of Jesus Christ. In the first 
wave there was a conflict between the responding community's 
culture and the Palestinian Jewish culture of the Message and the 
Messenger. In the second and third waves the conflict is three- 
cornered: Palestinian Jewish Culture, Western Culture and Indian 
Culture. The bearers of the Gospel had already lost touch, not 
only with the original Palestinian Jewish culture, but also with 
the Graeco-Syrian culture in which the Christian Church first 
formulated its own life and mind. 

There is of course a conflict between the Palestinian 
Jewish culture and the Indian culture. Resolving that conflict 



took the Indian Church several hundreds of years, but it did 
resolve it and create a way of life and worship which integrated 
the two cultures. Was Christ obscured in the process? 

Today Indian Christianity is an odd amalgam, heavily 
dependent on western culture for ideas and methods of approach, 
incompetent or unwilling to make contact with the Palestinian or 
Graeco-Syrian culture within which Christianity originally took 
form, and very uncertain or uninstructed about the true nature of 
our own Indian cultural heritage. 


ITT RELIGION AND CULTURE 

Strangely enough, "Religion" too is a neologism with a 
meaning it did not have in pre-Enlightenment cultures. If Barth 
and Kraemer held that Religion was a human creation and the enemy 
of the Gospel, which was obviously a divine creation without any 
human admixture, I say that Religion in its present sense is also 
a creation of the European Enlightenment. 

In its original sense, religion, though the word itself 
in that sense did not exist, was the all-pervasive framework and 
uniting centre of all thought and action - not a department of 
life specifically for dealing with God and so on. When the Euro¬ 
pean Enlightenment wanted to enthrone Human Reason in place of 
Religion as the Supreme authority, the uniting centre and the 
framework concept, it had to banish something called religion 
from the centre of the public life to its margins; there in those 



margins the present notion of religion took shape - as a particu¬ 
lar religion like Protestantism or Roman Catholicism, and later 
on as world religions. While the mainstream and public life was 
to be based on science and human rationality, without any influ¬ 
ence from God or God-based or Transcendent-oriented perspectives, 
such perspectives could survive on the margins - optional, pri¬ 
vate, individualistic religion, separated from all the important 
aspects of human life like political institutions, socio-economic 
systems, the powerful mass communication systems, from healing 
and health care, from education and the Academy. This strange 
hybrid, artificial, creation of the Enlightenment, which took 
shape and grew up in the dark outer margins of public life in the 
last couple of centuries, is what we call religion or religions 
today. 

Even though there are cases of individual conversion in 
the New Testament, the Gospel is generally addressed to a commu¬ 
nity; part of that community responds positively, while the other 
part rejects the Gospel. The culture of the positively responding 
part is transformed by the Gospel and the Church that takes root 
in the culture. Old symbols, beliefs, rituals, standards are 
abandoned and new ones put in their place. The Seed of the Word 
of God thus takes root not merely in the hearts of individual 
believers, but in the new community of the Spirit. 

The new culture that is created by the Gospel and the 
Church is not totally discontinuous with the old, though radical¬ 
ly different from it in important ways. A people's clothing 
styles, eating habits, etc., may or may not change; they need not 
change, unless such change is necessary to create a new identity 



for the believing community, recognizable from the outside. The 
most important cultural change is in the vision that guides 
everything else, in a new understanding of what God is doing and 
a fresh commitment to be involved in that process. Other changes 
follow: in community organisation and structures of authority and 
decision making; in rituals and forms of worship; in all human 
relations - parents-children, employer-employee, husbands-wives; 
in occupational choices, in the wise use of time; in the use of 
common and private resources for the service of others; in com¬ 
passion and care for the oppressed, the down-trodden and the 
victims of injustice; in hospitality, especially to the stranger; 
in caring for the sick, for the aged and the infirm, for orphans 
and widows, and for whoever is in need. And so on. 

The gospel or the Church does not create a brand new 
culture, but it takes the old and transforms it in radical ways. 
It is in this sense that we can see that Religion is the matrix 
of culture. The new culture is born again from the womb of the 
faith of the Church. 

What about the old culture? It too was born in the womb 
of an earlier religious perception, in which maybe pagan gods 
set the norms for the people. In human history, every culture or 
civilisation, except the totally God-denying civilisation of the 
European Enlightenment in which we live today, was born in the 
matrix of some religion or other and shaped by its beliefs and 
perceptions. 
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The Christian faith, in an effort to survive in the 
midst of this Godless, Transcendent-denying, authority-defying 
civilisation which enthroned human rationality in place of God, 
has sought to do so by making cultural adjustments. 

Both Liberalism and Fundamentalism are movements of 
adjustment with the modern rationalist paganism. Liberalism 
accepts its basic premise of the finality of human reason as 
supreme authority and is willing to jettison what in its heritage 
does not fit with that rationality; Fundamentalism tries to fly 
in the face of the culture of rationality by irrationally affirm¬ 
ing some dogmas which they regard as more authoritative than any 
claims of the new rationality - infallibility of the Bible, its 
verbal inspiration, the substitutionary theory of the Atonement, 
the total sinfulness of all human beings, and so on. 

Always in the past the Christian faith came to a cul¬ 
ture born in a religious matrix and shaped by it. After the 
European Enlightenment, the Christian faith confronts a secular 
culture which not only claims to be totally independent of reli¬ 
gion, but also regards other than European cultures as primitive 
and infantile, without even making much of an effort to examine 
them closely. 


} \J TOWARDS A CONCLUSION 

On the one hand the Christian Faith confronts a secular 


culture of affirming the human being as Supreme, owing nothing to 
anything superior - a powerfully pervasive culture which operates 



our 


through our educational system, our health care approach, 
political institutions, our economic systems and our mass commu¬ 
nication systems. All these systems are supposed to be exclusive¬ 
ly governed by human rationality and recognizes no authority 
above human beings. 

On the other hand we face the religious cultures of the 
world, born in the matrix of world religions, refusing to be 
wiped out either by Christian missionary aggression, or even by 
secularisation. All religions want to resist that missionary 
aggression. For those who work to bring harmony and mutual under¬ 
standing among the religions, the fear of Christian missionary 
aggression and inherent suspicion of Christian slyness on the 
part of other religions remains a major obstacle to open dia¬ 
logue . 

In fact one of the major contributing causes to the 
Renaissance of World Religions in the 1st century or so is pre¬ 
cisely this reaction against missionary arrogance and aggression. 
The wounds inflicted by that cultural arrogance go very deep in 
most world religious cultures - as was expressed a hundred years 
ago by Swami Vivekanada and today less charitably by writers like 
Arun Shourie. 

The cultural arrogance that was pervasive in both the 
second and third waves of missionary expansion, i.e. of the Latin 
Christians in the 16th and succeeding centuries, and the North 
European and American Christians in the 18th century until this 
day, has practically foreclosed the possibility of Muslims, 
Hindus and Buddhists ever becoming Christians, at least en masse . 



This does not mean that the World Religions have not 
been profoundly influenced by the Christian Teaching and Social 
practices. In that sense there is no world religion which as a 
whole has not been influenced by the teachings of Christ and thus 
to a certain extent "evangelised". 

But the damage done by cultural arrogance in aggressive 
evangelism remains fairly irreparable. If we now start a new 
evangelism which is less culturally arrogant, and more open to 
other cultures, the distrust and suspicion built up in the last 
five hundred years will not be easily removed. 

God has now brought us into a world where the world 
cultures born in and shaped by world religions will have to 
remain in a global community of mutual respect and informed 
mutual understanding. As Vivekananda pointed out more than a hun¬ 
dred years ago, no religion, including the modern religion of 
Secularism, cam hope to displace all the other religions and have 
a monopoly of the loyalty of humanity. Christian theology has to 
take account of this insight, and formulate their understanding 
of God's purpose in the world accordingly. 

In India today our task is fourfold: 

a. first to become better acquainted at depth with original 
Palestinian-Syrian Jewish-Syriac-Greek Christianity; this origi¬ 
nal form of Christianity is culturally much closer to our own 
Indian heritage them the western version in which Christianity 
has been imported into India in the last half millennium. 

b. shed all cultural arrogance imbibed from western Christiani¬ 
ty, which is very much alien to the Gospel and the Christian 




faith. 


c. become more deeply acquainted with the Indian heritage of 
which Hinduism is only part; we must learn also from Buddhism and 
Jainism, but also from the other religions which have come in or 
developed later including Islam and Sikhism. Perhaps a better 
acquaintance with Sufism may be one way in which we can see how a 
Middle Eastern Religion like Islam shaped itself in the matrrix 
of Indian culture. Our pre-Vedic, pre-Buddhist, pre-Jain Adivasi 
culture and Samkhya/Yoga systems of life, reflection and practice 
should by no means be neglected, since these two cultures, both 
Adivasi culture and Samkhya-Yoga way of life, born in a religious 
matrix, form the foundations of the Indian heritage. Samkhya- 
Yoga, later bifurcated into two systems, is reflected in all 
three traditions - Hindu, Buddhist and Jain. Adivasi culture is 
deeply ingrained in our blood and bones, as we experience while 
facing up to the environmental problem created by the industrial 
culture. 

d. The end result must be the gradual formation of a truly Chris¬ 
tian culture, not secular, but cosmopolitan, with openness to all 
world cultures, and passionately concerned about the welfare of 
the whole of humanity. 



CAN SCIENCE RECREATE CULTURE 
(Paul Gregorios) 


In this birth centenary year of Jawaharlal Nehru, let 
add my own humble tribute to a great statesman and world leader, 
whose policies have played a major role in the shaping the 
development of both culture and science in India in the last| 
forty years. 


As Arnold Toynbee said about Nehru, he "served his 
fellow-men most fruitfully and most characteristically by talcing 
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his place in a series of interpretors and mediators between the 

i 

civilisation of the West and other living civilisations". It is 
that task of mediation and interpretation that has to continue 
through seminars like the present one. My present paper on Science 
and Culture is offered as foot-note to that ongoing mediation. 


1. A. B. Shah, ed. Jawaharlal Nehru, A Critical Tribute , 
Manaktalas, Bombay, 1965 P-31. 


1. Clarifying Concepts 


Both words, 'Culture' and ’-Science' are used in so many 
different senses and with so much ambiguity that frustration 
faces attempts at definition. Let us begin by noting that both 
'Culture' and 'Science* are abstract words. We need to bring 
them to some kind of less abstract, phenomenal base before we 
can begin to understand either term. 

Attempts at defining culture have been numerous in the past. 

One readily calls to mind T. S. Eliot's Notes towards the Definition 

of Culture (1948) and George Steiner's Blue**beard*s Castle: Notes 

towards the Redefinition of Culture (l971). Between these two 

appeared the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology 
Publication(Vol. 41,1, 1952) entitled Culture: A Critical Review 

of Concepts and Definitions . The Judgement of Raymond Williams 

remains valid: "Culture is one of the two or three most complicated 

words in the English language". 1 

What makes me worried is that that the classical languages 

do not have a word for culture in the sense we use it, e. g. when 

we speak of "Harappan Culture" or our "-Cultural heritage". We 

mean by that latter term, the ensemble of material artifacts. 

Symbol systems, value perceptions, ideas and beliefs, institutions, 

religions, scriptures, and rituals, handed over from generation 

to generation. 

We have no word for it in Sanskrit or Greek. Speaking of 
Sanskrit, the very name of the language seems to indicate a 
'cultured' language over against a more primitive Rxabi* Prakrit. 


2. Raymond Williams: Keywords: A Vocabulary of culture and 


society. New York, 19*76, P. 76. 
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In the Brahmanical texts Samskaraf is a technical term for the 

various purificatory sacramental rites which integrate one into 

the corpus of the faithful and into the ’whole', making one holy. 

It is of frequent occurrence in that sense in the Dharmasastras; 

it is quite understandable that our sense of culture as the 

ensemble of social creativity was not central to the more Vedantic 

texts, where our earthly creativity has little significance in 

relation to the realisation of the identity with the Absolute. 

Neither do we find an equivalent for German Kultur or English 

'culture' in the Greek. The closest term is paideia. Plato uses this 

term, which literally means the bringing up of a child^as also for 
M i 

mental culture. But paideiap efers to cultural refinement in a person, 

rather than to the ensemble of cultural creativity in a society- 

education rather than culture in the anthropological sense. 

The situation in Latin is slightly better, because the English 

word culture has its roots in Latin Colo= to cultivate, to tend; 

< Cultus= cultivated, polished, refined; and Cultural cultivating, 

refinement. It is in this sense that Cicero says that cultura animi 
philosophia est .^ 

3. Samskara also refers to capacities like \Veqa or motion, bhavana 

or feeling, memory and imagination and sthitisthloakatva or a kind 
of inertia. Samskrati means sacramental purification, part of 

karmavoqa . 

4. Protagoras 327 D, Gorqias , 470 E 

5. * ''The cultivating of the soul is philosophy' Cicero, Tugculanag 

Disputationes 2, 13. 
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It is this elitist sense of culture as personal refinement 
that came into our languages as culture or s amskrti . Samskara ; with 
the advent of anthropology as a discipline, the new meaning of 
ensemble of social creativity came into vogue. 

The Pali equivalent Samk-jrtara, meaning all the potentialities 
and possible forms of sentient experience^, has^negative meaning, 
denoting predispositions formed from past experiences, as something 
to be overcome in order to a attain enlightenment. 

Let us conclude this etymological excursus at this point and 
make a few affirmations* 

a) Culture in the sense of ensemble of a Society's creativity 
is rather new in all our languages; it dates from the 
development of cultural anthropology as an academic discipli 
and (b) The distinction has to be constantly kept in mind between 
culture as the personal refinement of a person or an elite 
group and culture as the sum-total of social creativity. 

Our concern in this paper is with the latter. 

Equally difficult is the definition of Science. We could point 
to the three different senses of modern science as (a) an approach 

of 

or method^gaining 

a huge human enterprise, inseparable from iiflr si nology , political 

economy and cultural creativity. We will in this paper be focussinc 
<tA 

a* the third meaning of science- as the Wissenschaftsindustrie . 

I am aware of other distinctions about the meaning of Science, 
e.g. these offered by the Australian A.F. Chalmers in What is'This 
^hinq called Science ? 6 

-- _£ --- 

6. University of Oueenland Press, 1976, sec pp. 98ff. 


knowledge; (b) as a 


body of knowledge and (c) 


as 


Chalmers distinguishes between: (a) the Subjectivist approach 

to science, as a set of operational beliefs and hypotheses held by i« 

7 

individual scientists, (b) the Consensus approach to science (Kuhn) 

as the beliefs, theories and convictions accepted by the scientific 

% 

community; and (^J the Obiectivist approach (Popper) which regards 

the scientific theories having ean autonomous existence on their 

own, apart from any individual or consensus opinion. 

We will leave that debate aside and concentrate on Science as 

a corporate social activity of competent human beings in relation** 

to each other and to the so-called world of nature. It involves 

an enormous budget, a huge number of workers, and big technologically 

sophisticated laboratories like for example the underground particle 
accelerator of C E R N near Geneva, partly in Switzerland and partly 

in France, some seven kilometers long and costing billions of dollars 

CcnrrJfJj-* 

It is this huge ^behemoth that I call the Wissenchaf tsindustrie or 
science industry, a most powerful social force. 


7. Thomas Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions , 

University of Chicago Press, 1970. 

8. Karl R. Popper, Objective Knowledge . Oxford, 

Oxford University Press, 1972. 



The Role of Science in Culture 


The enterprise called science industry is part of the political 
economy. If Scienc/^-^technology forms the main current of social 
creativity or of the forces of production, then political economy 
deals with the way that social creativity is organized, managed 
and controlled, i.e. the relations of production. This classical 
marxist distinction and relation between forces of production and 
relations of production can be easily oversimplified. 

The Science industry pa plays a role at both levels|- i.e. in 
the development of science/technology as force of production and as 
a lobby and power unit e in the political economy. In science- 
industry we include all research programmes of corporations, of 
universities and institutes, and of the defence establishments. 
Obviously these are also political actors influencing and in some 
cases controlling the political economy. 

We have to posit a third level in social creativity or culture- 
the level of ideological orientaion or value choices. Unlike the 
lower levels of science/technology (forces of productions) and 
political economy (relations of production) this third level is less 
tangible and structured, but by no means less decisive in shaping 
a culture. The value choices are not unrelated to the question of 
where the controlling power is concentrated in^ a society. In a 
bourgeois- liberal society, the interests of the class in power woulc 

dominate the value choices of society. If loyalty and fidelity were 

u J C 

high values in a feudal society, efficiency, punctuality and 

responsibility became high values in a production^-'oriented bourgeois 

society . In Socialist societies the elimination of private dissent 

may have been a high value once; social conformity thus became a 

desired value choice. 




At the level of value choice it is not simply the interests of 
the ruling class that plays a decisive role; it is also the particul< 
religion or secular ideology which plays an equally decisive role. 

MV 

In Socialist ideology as well as the bourgeois-liberal ideology. 


the role of science is an important factor, since both these 
ideologies and modern science are children of the European Enlight¬ 
enment. It may be more accurate to say that modern science is a 
foster-child of the European Enlightenment, because the child had 
already been born and was struggling for survival when the 


Enlightenment began in Europe and adopted modern science as ^useful 
foster-child. 

Socialism puts a high value on science as a primary motor for 
social change and social development. Science/technology not only 
enhances the forces of production and thus changes also the political 
economy or the relations of production. It acts also as a 
revolutionary force in overcoming the forces of stagnation and 
backwardness, in counteracting the reactionary forces of superstition 
and dead tradition. 

Nehru recognized this social revolutionary dynamic of science/ 
technology, particularly in a caste-ridden, tradition-bound society 
such as ours. Hence his emphasis on the'scientific temper' as 
something to be infused into the whole of society, rather than merely 
into the scientific community. The expressions 'Scientific temper' 


'Scientific ethos' and'scientific culture' were coined in the jsai 
early decades of our century, when Western societies nurtured a 


basic optimism about science and its capacity to solve all the 
problems of humanity. 'Scientific Culture* was almost regarded as 
an alternative to traditional 'humanistic culture'. Our own Indian 
debate some years ago between the advocates of the scientific temper 



manifesto of some scientists^and partisans of the opposing humanist 
manifesto of Ashish Nandy and his friends pointed to this conflict. 


That debate was left unresolved and did not proceed very far 
beyond mutual recriminations. We need to re-open that debate and 
pursue it with less partisan fervour. C. P. Snow, in his famous 
lecture on 'Two Cultures' also sought to drive a wedge between 
science and art as determinants of culture. It was mostly directed 
against the Marxist contention that the material conditions of the 
base( Science- technology and political economy) largely determine 
the content of the super-structure, where art and culture were 
supposed to be lodged. 

Marxism itself made the mistake of regarding art as 'illustrat¬ 
ive science' and an ideological instrument. Modern Marxism is 

Sh'c o^ 

moving out of this unrealistic, scientiia?e understanding ^art and 
culture, either as a direct product of conditions in the base, or 
as a mere instrument of a'scientific^ ideology. Recent marxist writer 
advocate ''the harmonious integration of scientific-technical and 
humanitarian culture, the peculiarities and social functions of 
each being fully retained", 9 


The point was put more elaborately by the Soviet philosopher 
Dr. Boris Grigoryan (of the Institute of Philosophy of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences) at the 18th World Congress of Philosophy 
(Brighton, U.K. 1988) : 

" Scientific knowledge is a powerful means of mastering 
nature, of accomplishing practical tasks needed for the 
reproduction of human life. But for all its enormous 
potentialities.... this knowledge is unable to elaborate 
the general principles and norms of human behaviour which 




life and the strategy of individual and social development* 

If one accepts this principle that* scientific knowledge is 
unable to elaborate the general principles and norms for human 
behaviour, we will need to revise our views of the 'Scientific temper' 
and a 'Scientific culture'. 

Science can be only one element in the evolution of human culturt 
and should not be allowed to dominate culture, since 4 it is 
intrinsically incapable of giving decisive orientation to human 
socio-cultural development. It is at this point necessary to stress 
the simple fact that scientism is a superstition, which must be 
counter-acted with the utmost vigour. 

This can be done only by putting science in its place- as 
important operational knowledge, but no more. The mystique of scienc 
as omniscient and omni-competent must be dispelled ifi humanity is to 
survive. Just as the power of pseudo-religion was broken by the 
Renaissance, the Reformation and the Enlightenment in Europe, it is 
time for us, in this bicentennial year of the French Revolution, to 
dethrone science from the apex of culture, to emancipate science from 
its bondage to war and profit, and re-deploy it as an instrument of 
justice and peace, and of maintaining of the life-fostering quality 
ourH envirobment . 

There are at least two ways i-n— whi.cfa this putting science in its 
place, not as authority over humanity, but as its faithful servant 
and often as its loving critic. The first is to promote the other 
aspects of human cultural creativity^ poetry and literature, art and 
music, dance and drama, film and T \/f- in order to raise again in a 
fresh way the questions about orientation for human development, and 

CXnA 

not merely^as entertainment and enjoyment. This implies that just as 


(O 



the science industry is to be emancipated from its enslavement to 
war, profit and power-seeking, the culture-industry has also to be 
emancipated from bondage to the same op)ressive forces. This is nol 
to make art instrumental, but to restore it to its true function as 
an expression of fundamental human perceptions of reality and of 
fundamental human aspirations for fulfillment. These cannot be dor 

a C -N 

in a conceptaswttd - rational form, though the conceptual-rational 
as art criticism will still have an important part a to play. 

For me thi.s means primarily a new consciousness among the 
creators of culture, which always includes not only the profession; 
of art and art criticism, but also the common people to whom art 
is addressed and for whom true art exists. 
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9. A. Ya. Zis: H Qn the Question of Correlation between 
the Structures of Philosophical and Artistic Thought", 

in Marxist- Leninist Aesthetic and A The Arts . 

Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1980, p. 118 

'A 

10. USSR Academy of Sciences. The Problem of Marti in 

r 

Philosophy. "Social Sciences Today" Editiotjal Board, Moscow,l988 

P. 142. 




This triple liberation^* of science- technology, political econo 
and artistic creativity^- from enslavement to war, profit and 


power- mongering seems to me the only way ito make culture healthy 
and life-fost^ring. All three power"""-~'groupings must enter into 
a new dialogue, about human perceptions of reality and orientations 
for human development. They must ask afresh and in dialogue with ea 
other questions about the meaning of their own activity in the 
context of the present human predicament, and provide their own 
answers, also in dialogue, through their own medi aj- new theoretical 
formulations and new technologies, fresh structurings of political 
economic power and creativity, and more humanity—oriented artistic 
and cultural creativity and criticism. 

I do not have time here to further develop this notion of 
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triple liberation and three- bbrkb cohered dialogue in the interest 
of the whole of humanity, and all life and all existence. I have 


to conclude with a word about the second way of 
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